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(to  tl)C  HcO^Cl^ 


The  vast  amount  of  fraudulent  notes  that  are  thrown 
ito  circulation  and  mixed  up  with  the  common  currrency 
■ the  day,  renders  a correct  knowledge  of  bank  note  en- 
raving  highly  necessary — in  fact,  all  important : in  or- 
»r  that  we  may  transact  business  with  safety,  and  pre- 
set ourselves  against  imposition  and  fraud.  Indeed  no 
lan  is  properly  qualified  to  do  business,  for  himself  or 
;hers,  without  this  knowledge.  It  should  form  a part 
[ the  education  of  every  business  mar.  Yet,  it  is  a fact, 
lat  this  branch  of  education — so  important  to  all  classes 
f society,  but  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  engag- 
i in,  or  are  preparing  to  engage  in  commercial  transac- 
ons,  has  heretofore  been  principally  confined  to  the  few, 

) bankers,  brokers,  and  to  those  who  by  years  of  experi- 
oce  have  become  familiar  with  genuine  bank  notes; 
rhile  the  great  mass  of  young  men  that  arc  preparing  for 
iisiness,  are  unprovided  with  any  simple  and  safe  trea- 
se  by  which  they  can  learn  this  important  branch  of 
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I'ommercial  education  ; but  arc  subjected  to  years  of  ex- 
perience in  liandiing  money,  in  order  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  We  oiiink  there  should  be  a more  brief,  yet 
sure  and  simple  method  whereby  to  distinguish  genuine 
from  all  counterfeit  and  spurious  notes. 

The, object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  fill  up,  as  far  as 
may  be,  this  vacuum;  and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
young  man,  a valuable  help,  by  which,  with  due  carc^ 
he  may  with  certainty,  detect  any  and  all  counterfeit  and 
fraudulent  notes  that  may  come  into  his  hands, — handle 
money  with  safety,  without  spending  years  to  acquire  this 
important  part  of  business  qualification. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk  prevailing  opinion  of  the  day  is  that  in  ail  caser. 
of  doubt,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  any  bank  bill,  the  com- 
mon Bank  Note  Detectors  arc  a safe  and  proper  standard 
of  reference,  and  that  all  necessary  information  relative 
to  money  matters  may  be  gathered  from  them. 

That  they  al-e  of  value  to  commercial  men,  and  to  oth- 
ers, no  one  pretends  to  doubt.  But,  as  a certain  criterion 
to  be  governed  by  in  detecting  counterfeit  money,  there 
is  but  little  dependance  to  be  placed  in  them.  In  fact, 
in  many  cases  they  may  be  made  to  deceive  and  mislead. 
As  an  example,  we  quote  from  Thompson’s  Reporter. 
••  Bank  of  Louisville. — Is,  the  true  Is  are  signed  by  the 
Cashier  only.”  The  next  issue  of  counterfeits  Is,  may 

s*‘  * ' 

have  the  ca.shier’s  name  forged  to  them,  and  then 
they  would  bear  the  mark  of  genuine  bills  according  io 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Another  example  is  taken  from  “Dye’s  Bank  Mirror,’ 
“ Merchants  and  Mechanics  Bank  of  Wheeling  ; .5?.  old 
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plate,  there  is  a hair  stroke  around  the  W in  Wheeling, 
on  the  left  end ; the  counterfeit  has  no  hair  stroke.^'  All 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  above  deseribed  counterfeit 
the  marks  of  a genuine  bill  is  to  engrave  a hair  stroke 
around  the  W in  Wheeling,  on  the  counterfeit  plate. 

Such  descriptions  as  ibe  above,  instead  of  assisting  a 
person  to  detect  a counterfeit  to  a certainty,  only  describe 
the  private  mark  of  the  genuine  bill,  until  this  mark  may 
be  imitated  by  the  counterfeiter,  and  after  that,  they  only 
tend  to  mislead  the  superficial  judge  of  money,  and  to 
endorse  for  the  gcimiiicncss  of  the  counterfeit  note. 

Again,  counterfeiters  endeavor  to  scatter  their  fraudu- 
lent  notes  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  palm  them  off  upon 
the  unsuspecting,  before  they  can  be  described  in  any  of 
the  Detectors,  lint  the  mi.sehief  is  done  ; the  fraud  isper- 
])Ctrated, before  the  fact  is  published  to  the  world  iliat  there 
arc  such  counterfeits  in  c.Kistcncc ; and  afterwards  they 
are  described  ill  the  Detectors.  This  is  like  “locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  liorse  is  stolen.'’  Hence  the  necessity 
for  some  more  sure  and  safe  method  by  which  to  protect 
the  public  interest,  and  to  guard  society  and  business  men 
against  fraudulant  notes,  whether  they  are  described  in 
the  Detectors  or  not.  To  accomplish  this,  Ls  the  design  of 
the  following  pages. 


COUNTERFEIT  BANK  NOTE 
EXPOSITER. 


PART  I. 


PAPER  CURRENCV. 


Section  I. 

Bank  Paper,  Currencp  of  the  day. 

Bank  paper  has  become  to-  a very  great  c.\tenf 
a circulating  medium  of  our  counl  rv.  Where 
n the  man  be  found  who  excludes  this  kind  of 
rrency,  and  yet  carries  on  a successful  trad**  ? 
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All  our  mechanical,  manufacturing,  agricultu- 
ral and  commercial  operations  and  interests  are 
more  or  less  connected  with,  and  carried  forward 
hy  moans  of  the  paper  currency. 


1 .• 

\ 

t 

I 

Section  .II 


Gotmteifeit  Currency, 

It  is  a deplorable  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
Bank  in  the  United  States  upon  which  there  ares 
not  more  or  less  counterfeit  or  spurious  notes  im 
circulation  ; and  many  of  them  well  calculated  to 
deceire,  even  the  best  judges  of  bank  note  en- 

®"^irwouM  appear,  judging  from  the  history  of ^ 
the  past,  that  counterfeiting  is  most  sadly  uponn 
the  increase.  Scarcely  a month  passes  by,  butt 
it  chronicles  the  introduction  of  some  ten  to  twen-i- 
tv  new  counterfeits.  The  immediate  effect  oit 
this  is,  to  obstruct,  to  some  extent,  the  circulatiorn 
of  those  banks  upon  which  such  issues  are  "lades, 
to  curtail  the  currency  of  the  day,  to  defraud  tho 
superficial  judge  of  money,  to  lessen  his  confir 
dence  in  this  kind  of  currency,  and  to  render  nl 
dangerous  and  uncertain,  and  to  affect  the  entiro 
interests  of  society. 
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Section  III. 

Security  of  the  Paper  Currency ^ all  important. 

In  all  commercial  countries,  whore  bank  paper 
the  circulating  medium,  as  it  is  in  the  United 
tales,  its  security  from  forgery  is  of  the  utmost 
iportance.  Without  this  there  is  but  little  pro- 
ction  afforded  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  no 
an  is  safe  in  the  possession  of  his  property,  but 
liable  to  be  , plundered  by  dishonest  and  unprin- 
pled  men.  ^ Jly  common  consent,  laws  ' of  the 
ost  rigid  nature  have  been  passed  to  prevent 
rgery,  and  to  suppress  counterfeiting.  To  these 
ws  society  is  greatly  indebted.  But  mere  law, 
ithout  any  fuither  protection,  could  not  give 
lat  perfect  security  that  the  interests  of  society 
3manded.  It  was  found  to  be  a very  easy  mat- 
r to  counterfeit  the  signatures  of  the  Presidents 
id  Cashiers  of  banks,  and  in  many  cases  the  for- 
3ries  have  been  so  well  executed  that  the  officers 
: banks  have  acknowledged  the  forged  signatures 
3nuine  ; as  was  the  case  in  the  great  Missouri 
aud  of  $50  bills,  which  goes  to  prove  that  there 
lould  be  some  further  protection  afforded  to  soci- 
y.  The  crime  should  not  only  be  rendered  un- 
rpfitable  and  dangerous,  but  mechanically  im- 
^acticahle  and  impossible. 


0 


. PART  if. 


SECURITV  OF  THE  PAPER  CURRENCY.. 
BANK  NOTE  ENGRAVING. 


The  great  security  of  the  Palmer  Currency  is  the  me-' 
chanical  tcorlc  executed  wpon  the  genuine  hill. 


Section  I. 

• V 

‘ V ' N.  Dies — Lathe-  icork. 

V V 

• 4. 

Prior  to  tlie  year  1816,  Bank  Note  engraving 
aflbrded  but.A^ery  little  security  to  the  paper  cur- 
rency. Its  only  protection  was  that  derived  from 
legal  enactments  alone,  but  which  could  be  of  no- 
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avail  except  in  cases  where  there  was  clear  proof 
of  forgery  ; as  the  forged  engraving  might  have 
been  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  genuine  ; for 
the  work  was  such  as  was  common  to  engravers 
in  general,  and  could  easily  be  imitated.  Finan- 
cial men  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  the  great 
need  of  some  rare  kind  of  engraving  that  could 
not  !■)€  successfully  imitated,  and  that  would  there- 
by render  counterfeiting  mechanically  impossible, 
and  throw  a greater  safeguard  around  the  cur- 
rency, and  interests  of  society,  than  any  human 
laws  could  afford.  Finally,  however,  this  great 
object  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  geo- 
metric lathe,  a brief  hi.story  of  which  is  given  in 
the  following  extract  taken  from  Nicholson\^  Ope- 
rative Mechanics: 

“ One  of  the  most  important  securities  of  the 
paper  currency  of  nearly  the  whole  commercial 
world  at  the  present  time,  arises  from  the  inven- 
tion of  transferring  engravings,  and  the  work  pro- 
duced by  the  geometric  lathe  invented  by  Mr. 
Asa  Spencer,  while  a resident  of  New  London, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut 

**  The  application  of  this  lathe-work  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  bank  notes,  was  first  made  by  Messrs, 
Murray,  Fairman  & Co.,  of  Philadelj)hia,  in  the 
year  1816;  and  from  its  great  beauty  and  diffi- 
culty of  imitation,  Mr.  Spencer  was  induced  to 
repair  to  England  in  the  year  1819,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  paper  currency  of  that  coun- 
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try,  As  had  been  expected,  this  work  was  put  to 
the  severest  test  which  the  combined  talents  of  ifs 
great-  metropolis  could  invent ; and  having  passed 
the  trial  in  a satisfactory  manner,  it  was  subse- 
' (juently  adopted,  very  generally,  by  the  banks  and 
bankers  of  England  and  Scotland. 

“ The  geometric  lathe  differs  very  materially 
from  any  other  turning  engine  hitherto  invented. 
The  only  one  which  has  any  similarity  in  the  work 
produced,  is  the  rose  engine;  but  this  is  only  ca- 
pable of  copying  patterns  previously  made  upon 
^guides'  while  the  geometric  lathe  forms  its  <iwn 
patterns,  which  are  all  originals,  and  as  varied  and 
unlimited  as  the  kaleidescope. 

# ^ * 

“ The  imjjossibility  of  successfully  imitating  this 
work  by  any  process  of  hand  work  within  the 
reach  of  the  whole  combined  talents  of  counter- 
feiters, will  not  be  doubted  when  iho  severest  test 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted  since  its  first  in- 
troduction into  use,  is  recollected  ; and  even  sup- 
posing any  combination  of  counterfeiters  to  be  in 
possession  of  different  machines  and  appendages 
necessary  to  effect  their  object,  they  would  soon 
discover  that  the  lime  which  would  be  required 
to  learn  the  use  of  these  implements  in  secret, 
could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  any 
honest  occupation.” 
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The  followiiior  magnilied  illustrations  tend  to 

O O ^ 

show  the  beauty  aud  style  of  the  work  performed 


by  the  above  lathe,  without  attempting  to  give  spe- 
cimens of  the  genuine  work.  By  examining  spe- 
cimens of  this  kind  of  engraving  as  exhibited  on 
the  genuine  bank  note,  by  the  aid  of  a magnifying 
glass,  it  will  be  observed  that  those  geometric 
lines  which  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  perfect  hair  lines,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  net-work.  These  lines  being  so  very  fine  and 
perfect,  it  is  rendered  impossible  to  perfectly 
imitate  by  them  means  of  any  kind  of  hand  engrav- 
ing, and  every  attempt  has  proved  a total  failure. 


Sgction  II. 

Portraits  and  Dies. 

JSince  the  introduction  of  the  lathe-work  there 
have  been  other  impnwements  introduced  into 
bank  note  engraving,  which  have  tended  farther 
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lo  beautify  and  perfect  the  work,  and  to  render 
•'forgery  still  more. difficult.  “They  consist,  prin- 
cipally in  the  perfection  of  the  genuine  work,  and 
the  power  of  producing,  by  means  of  dies,  a num- 
ber ofplates  of  any  given  picture  or  ornamental 
portion  of  the  work  needed  on  a bank  note,  each 
of  which  plates  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original, 
even  to  the  smallest  line  and  dot.  Thus,  when 
any  of  the  .F3ank  Nc>te  Engraving  Companies  pro- 
duce a portrait,  for  instance,  of  Washington, 


or  any  other  man,  a die  is  made  from  the  en- 
graved  portrait,  and  by  means  of  this  die  the 
plates  with  this  pcn-lrait  upon  it  can  be  multiplied 
by  those  who  have  the  die,  and  by  no  one  else, 
not  even  the  engraver  who  made  the  original  por- 
trait from  which  thi.-?  die  was  made,  because  the 
smallest  shade  ot  dot  about  the  features  some 
tirnes  changes  the  expiession  of  the  countenance 
that  might  be  perfect  in  all  other  respects. 

“ The  use  of  these  dies  is  also  ap})lied  to  all 
pictures  and  ornamental  parts  <d‘  bank  note 
work.” 
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SecTIOiN  111. 

Lefter  S//a(li?2g — RjiUng  Edgin'/. 

There  is  another  kind  of  engine,  called  “ihe 
“ Ruling  Engine,”  employed  by  engravers  to  exe- 
cute several  portions  of  ihe  genuine  ])late  ; and 
this  also  rendeis  the  work  rnucli  more  difficult  to 
imitate  by  hand. 

'This  engine  is  used  in  shading  the  face  of  the 
large  letters.  The  shading  consists  in  a succes- 
sion  of  paralld  lines,  all  of  which  are  equally  deep 
in  the  plate,  and  present  a smooth,  even  appear- 
ance. The  following  cut  represents  a mngnihed 
view  «')f  the  style  of  the  work  : 


In  the  genuine  bill,  the  lines  are  generally  so  line 
that  they  are  invi.sible  to  tlie  naked  eye.  ddie  small 
white  spaces  being  distributed  between  those 
lines  give  the  whole  a light  and  smootli  appear- 
ance, as  if  the  whole  was  produced  by  a ]>ainter’s 
brush. 

When  counterfeiter.s  attempt  to  imitate  this 
part  of  the  work,  they  use  an  engraver,  ;ind 
having  no  certain  guide  to  govern  the  hand  and 
the  stroke  applied  to  tiie  tool,  they  faii  to  make 
perfect  and  parallel  line.s  ; and,  upon  examination, 
it  is  found  that  the  lines  are  uneven,  seme  being 
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blacker  than  others,  and  some  being  closer  toge- 
ther than  others — and  this  produces  a scratchy  ap- 
pearance, as  though  a person  bad  attempted  to 
imitate' ruling  with  a fine  pen,  as  shown  in  the 
folio wiag  cut: 


Section  IV. 


hand^ca^fes  and  Backgrofindf. 


This  same  ruling  "engine  is  often  used  to  pro- 
duce skies  or  clouding  on  the  landscape,  or  in  the 
back  ground  we  see  on  good  bills.  Wherever 
this  ruling  is  i,mitated  by  the  engraver,  it  will  in- 
variably look,  scrntchy  and  uneven,  as  before 
shown. 

This  ruling  is  not  used  by  genuine  engravers 
for  all  skies  or  clouding  on  pictures,  but  when  the 
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sky  is  done  with  lines  which  fade  away  in  dots 
towards  the  edg«  of  the  picture,  they  always  look 
soft  and  clear  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  the 
work,  which  is  not  the  case  with  counterfeits. 


Section  V. 

‘ Medallion  Ruling. 

.There  is  another  style  of  work  which  counter- 
feiters are  unable  to  successfully  imitate.  It  is 
what  is  termed  “ Medallion  ruling.”  It  is  generally 
found  on  or  near  the  ends  of  notes,  and  represents 
side  views  of  heads  or  faces.  They  appear  to  stand 
out,  or  look  as  if  raised  up  from  the  rest  of^  the 
picture,  and  resemble  heads  or  faces  as  seen  on 
coins  or  medals.  See  the  following  illustration, 
which  shows  only  the  style  of  the  work,  but  is 
not  a specimen. 


See  also  Rule  1.  imi:;  i .i, 


M 
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To  produce  a good  Bank  Note  Plate  requires 
a large  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  dies 
and  machinery  for  producing  them.  It  requires 
also  to  assemble  a number  of  the  most  talented 
and  best  engravers,  each  qualified  to  perform,  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  that  pait  of  the  work 
assigned  him.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that 
bank  note  engraving  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is 
not  learned  by  common  engravers.  Hence,  it  re- 
(juires  years  of  close  experience  to  a particular 
branch,  in  order  to  become  perfect  in  that  one 
branch  of  bank  note  engraving.  It  requires  the 
combined  skill  and  talents  of  from  eight  to  a do- 
zen  men,  assisted  by  expensive,  rare  and  perfect 
machinery, to  execute  a genuine  bank  note  plate. 


Section  VI. 

Obstacles  of  Counterfeiters. 

Now,  it  is  im[)Ossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  for  any  combination  of  counterfeiters  lo  pro- 
cure the  services  of  a sufficient  number  of  good 
engravers  to  perfectly  imitate  every  part  of  a gen- 
uine bill;  But,  could  the  necessary  number  of 
workmen  be  acquired,  without  the  aid  of  the  ne- 
cessary machinery  and  appendages,  they  would 
still  be  disqualified  for  the  task.  Some  parts  of 
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the  bill  might  be  well  executed,  but  other  parts 
of  it  would  not 

To  illustrate  : let  us  suppose  that  a counterfeit- 
er should  attempt  to  counterfeit  a bill  on  the  bank 
of  America.  If  he  could  procure  one  genuine 
die,  so  far  his  work  would  be  good,  but  no  far- 
ther. If  he  could  procure  all  the  die  work,  he 
would  still  lack  the  letter  work,  and  the  plate 
would  be  deficient  here,  so  that  the  note  could  be 
easily  detected  by  the  rule.s  hereafter  given. 


% 
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FRAUDULENT  NOTES. 


Section  I. 

Counterfoit  Notes,  and  lioio  Executed. 

To  produce  genuine  work,  and  to  successfully 
imitate  good  Bank  note  engraving,  is  both  “ un- 
profitable and  mechanically  impracticable  to 
counterfeiters,  consequently  they  attempt  to  pro- 
duce by  some  cheap  hand  process  an  imitation  of 
the  true  bill. 

They  resort  to  various  methods  to  take  exact 
copies  of  the  genuine  plate.  So  that  every  letter, 
portrait  and  figure  may  stand  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion. For  instance  they  sometimes  make  a true 
bill  transparent  w^ith  oil,  and  then  pick  through 
the  paper  on  the  plate,  and  thus  get  a correct  out- 
line ofhll  that  is  on  the  bill. 

Sometimes  they  loosen  the  ink  on  the  genuine 
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bill,  by  means  of  an  alkalie,  or  an  acid,  and  they 
then  coat  the  plate  with  wax  and  transfer  'the 
whole  thing  directly  on  the^ copper  plate,  which 
is  to  be  the  counterfeit  plate,  but  although  they 
thus  get  a perfect  drawirjg  on  copper,  they  have 
yet  to  engrave  the  whole  work.  And  as  we  have 
shown,  much  of  the  w’ork  on  the  genuine  bill  is 
done  with  machinery,  and  as  they  are  therefore 
obliged  to  cut  everything  with  an  engraver,  they 
always  fail  in  some  part,  and  come  far  short  of  the 
genuine  work  in  every  pafticular. 

See  the  rules  for  fuither  imformation. 


')•  ' , - - Section  U.  ^ 

• r 

Spurious  Nof.es. 

**  These  are  a kind  of  notes  got. up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a fraud  entire,  as  they  are  not  copies  even 
of  good  notes.  Nor  has  the  Bank  by  which  they 
purport  to  have  been  issued  any  existence,  or  they 
may  have  taken  the  name  of  some  insolvent,  or 
obsolete  Bank.” 

“ Sometimes  a plate  that  has  been  engraved  by 
regular  Bank  note  engravers  for  some  Bank,  may 
have  by  theft,  robbery  nr  other  means  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  rogues,  and  they  simply 
alter  the  name  of  the  Bank  which  may  be  a single 
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word  ill  the  title,  and  the  name  ot‘  the  place 
where  the  Bank  pretends  to  be  located,  and  then 
these  notes  are  thrown  into  circulation,  and  palm- 
ed off  upon  the  unsuspecting  as  genuine  currency. 

These  notes  may  be  detected  by  observing  the  ' 
very  great  contrast  between  the  genuine  work, 
and  those  parts  of  the  bill  that  have  been  altered. 
The  latter  will  show  a scratchy  and  uneven  ap- 
pearance. 

See  Rule  II’,  for  further  illustration. 

It  is  not  unfrequenlly  the  case  that  rogues  pre- 
tend to  come  from  a distance,  and  with  I’orged 
credentials  impose  upon  Bank  note  engravers,  and 
succeed  in  getting  a plate  or  plates  engraved  for 
a Bank  that  has  no  existence,  and  in  some  cases 
upon  Banks  that  have  an  existence,  and  thus  issue 
spurious  or  fraudulent  notes  But  as  Bank  note 
engraving  companies  are  well  posted  up  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Banks,  they  are  but  very  sel- 
dom imposed  upon  in  this  respect,  consequently 
this  kind  of  notes  are  very  scarce,  and  hardly 
need  description. 


Section  III. 

Altered  Notes. 

'Fhere  is  ainuher  kind  of  fraud,  frequently  re- 
sorted to  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  no- 


ticed  in  the  preceding  geclioii.  The  alteration 
of  those  notes  is  effected  in  two  ways. 

First,  by  taking,  say,  a one  dollar  bill  upon  some 
solvent  Bank,  and  by  pasting  a thin  piece  of  paper 
with  a larger  denomination  upon  it,  and  thus 
changing  or  altering  a one  dollar  bill  to  a ten,  or 
a five  dollar  bill  to  a fifty.  This  is  denominated. 
‘ the  pasting  operation.  These  alter  ations  may  be 
easily  detected  by  holding  them  up  to  the  light. 
The  pasted  portions  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
thickness  of  the  altered  portions  of  the  note. 

Another  mode  of  altering  notes  is  to  take  a 
genuine  bill  upon  some  broken  Bank,  and  by 
means  of  an  acid,  extract  the  ink  from  some  parts 
of  the  note,  for  instance,  the  name  of  the  Bank 
audits  location  and  then  insert  the  name  of  some 
solvent  Bank  in  its  stead.  The'  engraving  being 
good  in  othei  respects,  it  is  very  liable  to  deceive, 
'i’hese  notes  may  be  easily  detected  by  adhering 
to  Rule  III,  the  shading  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
tered portions  of  the  note  bears  a very  great  dis- 
similarity to  the  genuine. 

Having  given  a brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  Bank  note  engraving, 
and  also  some  of  the  means  used  to  make  and  cir- 
culate fraudulent  notes,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  down  a few  plain,  brief  rules,  by  which  coun- 
terfeit and  false  notes  may  l»e  detected  with  cer- 
tanty. 
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If  the  bill  should  look  suspicious  in  any  re- 
spect. Should  it  be  a little  worn,  and  the  color 
of  the  paper,  of  a yellow  or  swarthy  hue,  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  it  according  to  the  following 
rules-:  Counterfeits  are  frequently  worn  or  some- 

what defaced,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  at- 
tention from  the  true  character  of  the  bill,  as  it  is 
sometimes  much. harder  to  detect  an  old  counter- 
feit note  than  a new  one. 

It  would  be  well  to  use  a magnifying  glass,  as 
the  work,  particulary  on  an  old  note,  is  much  bet- 
ter seen  through  it  than  by  the  naked  eye,  and  so 
also  is  the  work  on  the  counterfeit,  ‘ . 
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grojiiid  work  is  produced  by  the  geometric  lathe, 
there  is  a smooth  neat  appearance.  All  the 
geometric  lines  are  perfect  and  very  fine,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  network.  The  fol- 
lowing engraving  is  a magnified  view  of  the  style 
of  the  work. 


The  counterfeit  presents  a coarse  and  rough 
appearance.  At  first  sight  there  may  be  some 
appearance  of  Geometric  lines.  But  by  the  aid 
of  the  magnifying  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  no  perfect  lines  whatever,  but  simply,  broken 
lines  and  fine  dots,  intended  to  imitate  them. 

If  the  ground  work  of  the  denomination  is  what 
is  called  medallion  ruling,  it  will  appear  to  stand 
out,  or  look  as  if  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  en- 
graving, This  work  is  produced  by  the  ruling 
engine,  and  the  lines  are  very  fine  and  always 
present  .a  smooth,  uniform  and  even  appearance. 
In  the  counterfeit  there  is  a rough,  coarse  and  un- 
even appearance,  resembling  the  following  engrav- 
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ing  wheti  viewed  through  a magnifying  glass.  The 
lines  are  blurred,  and  lack  uniformity  and  smooth- 


I . « 

ness,  which  shows  that  the  ensfraving  is  not 
• transfered,  but  engraved  direct  by  hand. 


R ULE  II. 

Examine  the  sky  or  background  at  the  top  or 
middle  of  the  note.  The  genuine  presents  a clear, 
smooth  and  transparent  appearance.  If  the  sky 
or  shading  of  the  background  is  produced  by  the 
ruling  engine,  the  lines  are  parallel  and  uniform. 
As  they  diverge  from  the  centre  they  become 
lighter  and  finally  end  in  very  fine  dots.  In  coun- 
terfeits the  sky  or  background  is  very  rough, 
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heavy  and  dark,  mucli  resembling  the  following 
engraving  when  seen  through  a magnifying  glass. 


Or  the  shading  is  almost  totally  obscure,  as  though 
they  were  afraid  to 'attempt  to  imitate  this  part  of 
the  genuine  note. 

The  shading  of  the  genuine  is  not  always  per- 
formed by  the  ruling  engine:  yet  it  invariably 
bears  a smooth,  even  appearance  While  upon 
the  other  hand  counterfeits  look  more  or  less 
rough  and  Ijlurred.  and  lack  uniformitv  in  the 
curved  or  parallel  lines.  If  there  are  human 
figures  on  the  notes  ; examine  the  eyes  particu- 
lary.  In  the  genuine  they  aie  well  formed  and 
present  a natural,  life-like  appearance.  The 
counterfeit.s  are  invariably  defective  here  Instead 
of  a well  formed  eye,  there  are  only  dots,  whicli 
give  the  countenance  a dull,  heavy  expression. 

Counterfeiters  do  as  little  as  possil)le  on  the  eye 
and  face,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  difficult 
Ithing  to  give  a good  represeiitatioti  of  the  human 
countenance. 
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In  the  drapery  or  dress  of  the  persons  on  the 
genuine,  the  folds  lay  easy  a^nd  natural  , and  are 
'^well  adjus^ted  to  the  figures' of  the  persons.  In 
the  counterfeits  the  folds  are  generally  obscure 
and  present  a rough,  stiff  and  unnatural  appear- 
ance. When  the  haii^  is  represented  on  the 
genuine  note,  it  appears  to  lay  perfectly  smooth  ; 
or  if  represented  in  cui  ls,  every  fibre  is  in  its  pro- 
per place  ; the  curls  lay  evei^  and  natural,  in 
the  counterfeits  the  hair  looks  scratchy,  stiff  and 
harsh.  Mark  well  the  portraits. 


f 

By  familiarizing  your^self  with  them  you  will 
get  their  expressions  fix»^d  upon  your  mind.  It 
will  then  be  very  hard  ‘ to  deceive  yon  with  a 
counterfeit  face. 


RULE  III 

* » 

Examine  the, title  of  the  bank,  the  shading  of 
the  letters.  In  the  genuine  there  is  a neat,  dark 
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appearance,  the  letters  having  the  appearance  of 
being  shaded  by  a painter’s  brush. . By  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  abe  shading  consists  in 
perfect  parallel  lines  of  equal  depth  and  distance 
apart,  and  the  white  spaces  between  the  lines 
give  the  whole  a light  and  neat  appearance. 

The  following  engraving  represents  a magnifi- 
ed view  of  the  style  of  the  work,  without  attempt- 
ing to  illustrate  the  uniformity  and  beauty  of  the 
genuine. 


In  the  counterfeits  the  shading  is  generally  light- 
er in  appearance.  The  lines  are  not  parallel  and 
of  equal  depth  and^  width  ; but  wider  apart  ih 
places  and  not  of  equal  length,  as  shown  in  the 
following  engraving. 


There  being  lighter  and  darker  spots;  and  the 
whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
rule  with  a fine  pen.  If  the  note  is  an  altered 
one,  the  alteration  will  be  found  in  the  name  and 
location  of  the  bank  ; which  alteration  will  be 
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easily  detected  by  examining  the  defect  in  the 
shading  of  the  letters  in  the  name  and  location  of 
the  Bank.  5 


RULE  IV, 

Examine  the  round  hand  writinsf  on  the  face 
of  the  note.  This  is  invariably  well  doneonagood 
bill,  and  looks  neat  and  perfect.  Counterfeiters 
very  rarely  execute  this  part  of  the  work  well ; 
but  look  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  a pen. 

Examine  also  the  “ imprint,”  or  the  name  of 
the  engraving  company.  This  is  in  very  fine  let- 
ters and  near  the  border  or  end  of  the  note,  and 
is  generally  alike,  especially  all  that  are  engraved 
by  the  same  company.  The  imprint  is  always 
perfectly  engraved  ; but  counterfeiters  seldom 
perform  this  part  of  the  work  well.  The  imper- 
fection here  is  frequently  sufficient  to  detect  a 
false  note  without  any  further  marks  of  1?  aud. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Observe  the  general  appearance  of  the  note. 
Does  it  bear  a neat,  smooth  appearance  ? If  not 
proceed  to  examine  it. 

1st.  . Examine  the  denomination  of  the  note,  are 
the  geometric  lines  perfect  1 If  so  the  work  is 
so  far  genuine. 

If  the  ground  work  is  medallion  ruling,  are'  the 
lines  fine,  smooth  and  neat  ? ^ 

2d.  See  the  sky  or  background  at  to]>  or  middle 
of  the  note.  Are  the  lines  parallel  ? Does  the 
whole  presthit  a smooth,  transparent  appear- 
ance ? 

3d.  Observe  the  title  of  the  Bank  and  the  shad- 
ing of  the  letters.  Are  the  lines  parallel  'I  and 
of  equal  depth  and  distance  apart?  t)oes  the 
whole  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
shaded  by  a painter’s  brush  ? 

4th,  Is  the  round  hand  writing  on  the  face  of 
the  bill  well  executed,  and  docs  it  look  neat 
and  perfect  ? 

The  “ Imprint,”  or  the  name  of  the  engraving 
company,  is  this  well  done?  If  those  marks  are 
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found  in  the  bill,  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  you  have  nothing  to  risk  by  taking 
it,  provided  the  bank  is  solvent,  and  its  issues  are 
redeemed  at  par. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  author  does 
not  pi*etend  in  these  pages  to  determine  the  char- 
acter or  standing  of  banks,  and  the  relative  value 
of  their  issues,  as  this  very  much  depends  upon 
their  proximity  and  location,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  people.  For  it  is  a well 
known  fact,  that  no  bank  can  well  exist  without 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  receive, 
hold,  and  circulate  their  notes,  and  pay  interest  on 
the  same.  Let  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple be  destroyed  in  the  solvency  of  banksi  and  let 
a general  run  at  once  be  made  upon  them,  and  I 
fear  that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  be 
unable  to  promptly  redeem  their  issues,  that  their 
notes  would  at  once  fall  far  below  their  par  value. 

Banks  exist  by  the  confidence,  clemency  and 
credit  extended  to  them  on  the  part  ot  the  people 
without  these,  no  Bank  can  extend  its  issues  or 
maintain  a profitable  existence. 
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